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Preface  and  Acknowledgments 

The  discovery  and  subsequent  transfer  in  1974,  from  the  State  Library  to 
the  Art  Museum,  of  J.  J.  Audubon’s  double  elephant  folio  of  the  Birds  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  was  indeed  a  milestone  in  the  development  of  the  Museum’s  print  collection. 

Double  elephant  refers  to  a  “book  of  the  largest  kind.”  This  certainly  de¬ 
scribes  the  Audubon  folio,  which  comprises  four  volumes,  each  measuring 
twenty-nine  by  forty  inches  and  each  weighing  eighty  pounds.  The  work  is  large 
in  concept  as  well.  The  title  reflects  the  scope  of  Audubon’s  plans,  and  the  435 
plates  with  their  1,065  life-sized  bird  portraits  do  represent  very  fully  the  birds  of 
America.  This  is  a  monumental  work,  unparalleled  in  its  kind. 

The  Birds  of  America,  the  culmination  of  a  lifetime’s  work,  actually  came 
into  being  in  the  years  1827-1838,  at  the  time  when  American  landscape  painting 
was  coming  into  its  own  as  an  established  and  respectable  genre.  Audubon 
shared  his  interest  with  other  artists  who  turned  to  nature  for  their  subject 
matter — Washington  Allston,  Asher  B.  Durand,  Thomas  Cole,  Frederick 
Church.  Realism  had  traditionally  been  the  strongest  force  in  American  art,  with 
romanticism  a  less  important  but  always  alive  means  of  expression.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  particularly  American  combination  of  both  lent 
itself  very  nicely  to  the  painting  of  the  natural  world.  Audubon,  the  artist-natural¬ 
ist,  with  his  daring  expeditions  beyond  the  frontiers,  his  discoveries  of  new 
species,  and  his  dynamic  and  sympathetic  depictions  of  what  he  found,  is  a  true 
representative  of  that  combination. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  Audubon’s  scientific  abilities  were  less  ac¬ 
complished  than  his  artistic.  On  both  scores,  however,  it  appears  that  he  was 
self-taught.  From  his  own  account,  we  learn  that  it  was  not  easy  going  for  him. 
He  was  constantly  working  to  improve,  and  his  recorded  struggles  are  a  real 
testament  to  his  perseverance  and  desire.  He  did,  however,  receive  some  in¬ 
struction  on  occasion.  In  New  Orleans  he  took  lessons  briefly  from  John  Steen, 
an  itinerant  artist  who  had  taught  Thomas  Cole  at  the  beginning  of  Cole’s 
career,  and  later,  in  Philadelphia,  Thomas  Sully  tutored  him  in  oil-painting  tech¬ 
niques.  But  basically  Audubon  developed  his  own  style  and  technique.  He  had  a 
remarkable  sense  of  color,  composition,  and  style.  He  broke  away  from  the  stiff 
profile  views,  characteristic  of  artist-naturalists  before  him,  and  dramatized  his 
subjects,  adding  settings  for  the  birds  that  complement  their  personalities.  He 
used  watercolor  mostly,  but  he  combined  it  with  pencil,  pastel,  ink,  oil,  crayon, 
and  even  egg  white  to  produce  the  effect  he  wanted:  a  simulation  of  the  texture, 
sheen,  and  coloration  of  the  birds. 

Audubon,  who  was  born  in  1785,  had  been  painting  birds  since  the  first 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Two  decades  later,  in  1826,  his  monumental 
project  —  the  printing  of  the  Birds  of  America  —  began  to  be  realized.  After  fail¬ 
ing  to  find  a  publisher  in  the  United  States,  Audubon  took  his  watercolor  draw¬ 
ings  to  England.  He  was  well  received  and  within  months  had  found  an  en¬ 
graver.  There  was  an  abortive  beginning,  in  Edinburgh,  with  William  H.  Lizars, 
who  engraved  the  first  ten  plates.  This  partnership  proved  unsatisfactory,  and 
Audubon  then  established  a  workable  alliance  with  Robert  Havell  and  his  son  in 
London.  The  Havells  retouched  and  reprinted  the  first  ten  plates,  and  note  of 
this  is  made  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  these  plates.  The  senior  Havell 
died  in  1832,  and  the  son  carried  on  the  project  by  himself. 

Havell  worked  from  Audubon’s  watercolors;  his  prints  are  the  same  size  as 
the  drawings,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  drawings  were  traced  onto  the  copper 
plates.  The  printing  process  involved  a  combination  of  methods,  primarily  en¬ 
graving  but  also  aquatint  and  etching.  The  next  step  was  the  hand  coloring, 
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which  was  done  by  a  staff  that  at  one  time  numbered  as  many  as  fifty.  Audubon 
himself  liked  to  be  in  London  to  supervise  the  project  and  was  adamant  about 
maintaining  a  high  quality  of  workmanship  and  fidelity  to  his  originals.  In  addi¬ 
tion  he  was  his  own  publisher  and  salesman.  Much  of  his  energies  went  towards 
finding  subscribers  and  later  towards  collecting  subscription  fees.  The  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  includes  buyers  from  several  countries,  among  them,  George  IV, 
Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Alexander  Telfair  of  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Georgia. 

Subscriptions  were  accepted  in  two  ways:  either  for  the  complete  set  or  for 
parts  as  issued,  in  much  the  same  way  one  subscribes  to  a  periodical  (the  435 
plates  were  issued  in  eighty-seven  parts  of  five  each).  In  general  the  plates  were 
bound  into  four  volumes.  Fewer  than  200  complete  bound  sets  were  made  up, 
and  fewer  than  150  exist  today.  There  were  some  unbound  sets,  and  more  than 
100  subscribers  who  paid  for  early  parts  defaulted  before  publication  was  com¬ 
pleted.  One  part  of  five  plates  was  sold  for  two  guineas  and  the  complete  set  for 
£182  14s.;  in  America  the  set  cost  $1,000.  The  cost  of  publication  to  Audubon, 
from  1827  to  its  completion  in  1838,  was  $115,640. 

The  watercolors,  from  which  the  plates  were  engraved,  were  sold  for  $4,000 
by  Audubon’s  widow  in  1863  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  which  owns 
them  still.  Often  the  public  only  knows  great  works  such  as  the  Birds  of  America 
from  greatly  reduced  facsimilies  of  indifferent  quality.  The  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art  is  fortunate  to  own  the  original  elephant  folio.  We  also  have 
access  to  the  reproductions  of  the  original  watercolors  in  two  volumes  issued  by 
the  American  Heritage  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.:  The  Original  Water-color  Paintings 
by  John  James  Audubon  for  the  “Birds  of  America.” 

How  does  the  state  of  North  Carolina  happen  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
double  elephant  folio?  In  1846  North  Carolina  Governor  William  Alexander 
Graham  (1804-1875)  placed  an  order  for  the  publication;  he  wanted  the  books 
for  the  State  Library.  He  wrote  Joseph  Green  Cogswell  who,  though  then  living 
in  New  York  City,  had  been  a  Raleigh  resident  from  1834-1836.  Cogswell  found 
the  Birds  of  America  and  at  a  very  good  price,  $650.  In  an  April  21, 1846  letter  to 
Governor  Graham,  which  is  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Archives,  he  offers  some 
reasons  for  the  low  price:  “some  slight  injuries,”  creases  in  some  of  the  pages, 
and  an  owner  in  need  of  ready  cash.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
missing  plates:  Florida  Jay,  Havell  LXXXVII,  and  Mallard  Duck,  Havel  CCXXI. 

The  Birds  of  America  remained  in  the  State  Library  until  their  recent  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  M  useum  of  Art.  This  transfer  was  arranged  by  Mr.  David  Bevan,  Chief, 
Information  Services  Section,  Division  of  State  Library,  and  the  late  Mr.  Phillip 
Ogilvie,  Director  of  the  State  Libraries,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Cultural  Resources,  Mrs.  Grace  Rohrer. 

The  exhibition  for  which  this  catalogue  has  been  prepared  consists  of  a  se¬ 
lection  of  twenty-five  plates,  now  cleaned  and  the  “slight  injuries”  restored,  on 
display  for  the  first  time.  The  exhibition  will  be  presented  at  the  Museum  of  Art 
for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  and  it  will  later  be  offered  to  the  Museum’s  affiliate  gal¬ 
leries  across  the  state.  For  the  preparation  of  both  the  exhibition  and  the  cata¬ 
logue  I  am  particularly  grateful  to  Huston  Blume  and  all  the  other  members  of 
the  Museum  staff  who  worked  with  her.  For  an  enlightening  essay  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  folio  we  are  grateful  to  Charlotte  Hilton  Green  and,  for  allowing  us  to 
reprint  material  from  The  Original  Water-Color  Paintings  by  John  James  Au¬ 
dubon  for  the  “Birds  of  America”  in  the  plates  section  of  this  catalogue,  to  the 
American  Heritage  Publishing  Company. 

Moussa  M.  Domit 
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John  James  Audubon  —  America’s  Great  Birdman 

by 

Charlotte  Hilton  Green 


AUDUBON,  creator  of  the  Elephant  Folio,  The  Birds  uj  America, 
painted,  as  he  planned,  life-size  —  from  the  tiny  Titmouse  to  that  wonder¬ 
ful  bird,  the  Wild  Turkey.  And  he  painted  the  living  birds  in  their  natural 
habitat  —  something  unheard  of,  undreamed  of,  before. 

A  set  of  these  folios,  in  the  possession  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Library  since  1846,  was  recently  transferred  to  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  where  there  will  be  a  better  opportunity  to  have  them  dis¬ 
played  and  enjoyed  by  people  of  the  State,  and  others.  First,  an  exhibit  of 
twenty-five  plates  chosen  from  the  four  volumes  will  be  on  view  at  the 
Museum;  later,  it  will  be  sent  out  to  key  places  in  the  State.  From  time  to 
time  other  exhibits  will  follow  and,  again,  go  out  to  the  people.  At  long  last 
the  people  will  have  an  opportunity  to  know  Audubon. 

And  who  was  Audubon?  He  was  born,  it  is  now  generally  conceded, 
on  26  April  1785,  at  Aux  Cayes,  Santo  Domingo  (now  Haiti),  the  son  of 
Jean  Audubon,  a  French  naval  officer  and  wealthy  sugar  planter,  and  a 


(Charlotte  Hilton  Green  is  well  known  and  beloved  to  Carolinians  and  others  of  the  re¬ 
gion  for  her  innumerable  contributions  to  newspapers  and  nature  magazines  as  well  as 
for  her  books,  Birds  of  the  South  and  T rees  of  the  South.  She  moved  with  her  husband  to 
North  Carolina  in  1920,  and  earned  a  degree  in  Education  from  North  Carolina  State 
University.  Graduate  studies  at  Cornell  and  the  Universities  of  Colorado  and  Mexico 
and  travel  in  many  distant  countries  have  reflected  her  extraordinarily  broad-ranging  in¬ 
terests  in  the  natural  sciences.  Her  observations  will  always  find  a  warm  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  audience  here.) 


beautiful  Creole.  Though  illegitimate,  the  child  was  later  acknowledged 
by  his  father,  adopted,  and  given  his  name.  In  1789,  to  escape  the  fright¬ 
ful  massacre  of  a  slave  uprising,  he  took  the  boy  and  a  small  girl  back 
home  to  France  and  turned  them  over  to  his  lawful,  but  childless,  wife. 
She  raised  them  and  was  devoted  to  both.  All  this  sets  at  rest  the  legend 
that  Audubon  was  the  “Lost  Dauphin,”  Louis  XVII  of  France.  D.  C.  Peat- 
tie,  in  the  fine  book  Aububon’s  America,  discussed  below,  seems  to 
settle  this  point  by  stating  that  “the  unfortunate  little  Bourbon  Prince  had 
a  deformed  ear,  while  Audubon’s  ears  were  both  quite  normal.”1 

Much  about  Audubon  and  those  eventually  famous  paintings,  his  life 
and  his  wanderings  in  search  of  birds,  his  several  failures,  and  his  final 
success  is  now  available  in  two  large  books.  “The  Birds  of  America”  by 
John  James  Audubon  illustrates  in  full  color  all  the  plates  in  the  original 
elephant  folio.2  The  book  was  edited  by  William  Vogt,  who  was  formerly 
editor  of  Bird  Lore,  the  predecessor  of  Audubon  magazine.  There  is  an 
introduction  and  brief  descriptive  text  by  Vogt  and,  with  each  bird  por¬ 
trait,  the  range,  habitat,  and  identification  of  the  bird.  These  are  followed 
by  a  “Transcript,”  which  lists  the  original  legends  on  each  of  the  plates. 

The  other  book,  Peattie’s  Audubon’s  America:  The  Narratives  and 
Experiences  of  John  James  Audubon,  tells  more  of  Audubon’s  life,  ad¬ 
ventures,  travels,  struggles,  and  of  his  lifelong  passion  for  painting  birds. 
Though  this  book  contains  only  a  few  of  the  bird  portraits,  it  includes 
some  of  Audubon’s  Quadrupeds  and  much  of  his  writings.  The  editor 
states  that  “there  has  never  before  been  collected  into  any  one  volume  a 
general  selection  of  the  first-hand  narratives  of  this  shrewd  and  eager  ob¬ 
server  of  all  conditions  and  aspects  of  American  men,  manners,  and 
scenes  . . .  .”3  Inside  both  front  and  back  covers  of  the  Peattie  book  are 
double-page-spread  outline  maps  of  “Audubon’s  Travels  in  America.” 
How  much  they  add  and  clarify.  At  a  glance  one  can  note  the  extent  of 
those  travels  and  often,  the  dates  and  means  —  flatboat,  sailing  vessel, 
cutter,  stagecoach,  horseback,  afoot.  Ah,  how  often,  and  how  far,  afoot! 
Gun  in  hand,  wandering  the  wilderness,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
with  a  companion. 

One  cannot  fully  appreciate  Audubon’s  great  work  as  a  bird  artist 
and  interpreter  of  much  of  our  vast  wilderness  and  frontiers  without 
understanding  something  of  his  personality  and  determination,  his  prob¬ 
lems  and  many  failures  before  the  final  success  —  in  general,  his  life.  And 
certainly  important,  in  this  day  of  “women’s  lib,”  was  the  part  that  Lucy 
Bakewell,  his  loyal  and  devoted  wife,  played  throughout  the  long,  diffi¬ 
cult  years. 

There  is  now  yet  another  book,  The  Double  Elephant  Folio:  The 
Story  of  Audubon’s  “Birds  of  America,”  by  Waldemar  H.  Fries.  This 
book  does  not  go  into  Audubon’s  early  background  or  the  search  for, 
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and  early  drawings  of,  the  birds.  It  does  describe  his  search  for  an  en¬ 
graver  (1823-1826)  after  the  disappointing  failure  to  find  support  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  the  publication  of  his  work,  his  experience  with  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  engraver,  William  Lizars,  and  his  change  in  London  to  Robert 
Havell  and  his  son,  with  whom  he  worked  from  then  on.  The  seeking  of 
new  subscribers  in  Paris  and  other  cities  is  described,  as  are  the  trips 
back  to  the  States  for  further  work  and  study  —  and  birds.  The  Fries 
book  gives  the  most  complete  details  of  the  problems  of  production  of 
the  great  work,  of  the  Boston  and  Labrador  Journey  of  1832,  and  of  the 
1833-1834  winter  at  Charleston.  There  are  sections  devoted  to  “Sub¬ 
scribers,  Sets,  and  Costs”  and  to  a  “Census  and  Survey  of  Extant  Com¬ 
plete  Sets.”  “The  purpose  of  this  work,”  states  the  author,  “is  to  set 
down  in  detail  the  complete  story  of  the  Double  Elephant  folio  . . .  .”5 

And  now  let’s  get  down  to  a  more  orderly  account  of  Audubon’s  life, 
including  the  early  years.  In  France  he  was  brought  up  in  Nantes  and  on 
the  Audubon  country  estate  on  the  Loire  River  estuary,  where  he 
hunted,  fished,  watched  birds,  and  tried  to  draw  them  —  the  latter,  a  pas¬ 
sionate  interest  of  his  since  childhood.  His  education,  occurring  ir¬ 
regularly  at  home  and  in  school,  included  French,  English,  music,  draw¬ 
ing,  dancing,  and  fencing;  all  of  these  were  to  be  assets  during  some  of  the 
difficult  later  years  in  America.  Feeling  the  lad  needed  more  discipline 
and  better  training,  Audubon’s  father  sent  him  to  a  naval  training  school. 
But  he  was  not  suited  to  the  rigidity  of  such  a  regime.  Soon  he  was  back 
home.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  art  at  one  of  the  best  drawing  schools 
under  the  great  Jacques  Louis  David.  But  he  only  wanted  to  draw  birds. 
Eventually  he  was  back  home  again. 

Perhaps  in  despair,  and  perhaps  because  Napoleon  was  enforcing 
wholesale  conscription,  in  the  fall  of  1803  the  father  sent  young  Audubon 
to  his  estate  in  America,  Mill  Grove,  in  the  Valley  Forge  area  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Audubon  Senior  intended  the  youth  to  look  after  some  of  his  min¬ 
ing  interests  there.  But  he  wasn’t  interested.  For  nearly  two  years,  his¬ 
tory  tells  us,  he  roved  the  woods,  gun  in  hand,  hunting,  watching,  and 
drawing  birds;  he  also  kept  up  his  interest  in  music,  dancing,  fencing, 
and  other  social  graces.6  He  also  met  and  enjoyed  a  fellow  hunter, 
William  Bakewell,  and  his  fifteen-year-old  daughter,  Lucy,  with  whom 
he  fell  deeply  in  love  —  a  love  that  was  to  last  a  lifetime.  But  the  maid’s 
father  objected  to  an  idle  young  man  with  no  fortune  and  seemingly  no 
regular  work.  Back  to  France  went  young  Audubon  to  seek  his  father’s 
advice  and  financial  assistance. 

The  long-patient  father  planned  a  business  partnership  for  him  in 
New  York  City  with  Ferdinand  Rozier,  a  practical,  hard-working  young 
merchant.  Meanwhile  young  Audubon  had  met  the  gifted  naturalist  and 
systematist,  Charles  D’Orbigny,  from  whom  he  learned  a  great  deal  in  his 
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own  loved  fields  —  birds  and  natural  history.  In  the  big  city  to  gain  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  clerk  in  a  business  house,  he  also  managed  some  work  on 
the  side  in  the  private  museum  of  a  Dr.  Samuel  Mitchell,  where  he 
learned  taxidermy.  And  one  wonders  how  often  Audubon  visited  the 
markets  and  wharves  where  waterfowl  and  game  birds  were  on  sale. 
Whereas  others  would  use  them  for  food,  they  could  provide  this  bird- 
minded  youth  with  a  chance  to  draw,  to  dissect,  and  to  study  details  of 
feathers,  fine  points  of  wings  and  tails,  of  bills  and  feet.  All  of  this  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  a  bird  watcher’s  understanding  of  a  bird’s  way  of  life;  it  is  even 
more  so  to  one  wanting  to  paint  birds.7 

For  various  reasons,  apparently  including  lack  of  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  business  by  the  young  Audubon,  the  venture  with  Rozier  ended  in 
failure.  Later  (1807)  Rozier,  Audubon,  and  his  bride,  Lucy  Bakewell,  set 
out  for  Kentucky  “to  open  a  frontier  store”  first  at  Louisville,  later  at  Hen¬ 
derson.  “From  now  on,  for  eleven  years  from  age  twenty-two  to  thirty- 
three,  the  great  adventure  of  his  youth  is  to  be  bound  up  with  the  men  of 
the  frontier,  with  the  woods  and  swamps,  the  sparse  cities,  the  planta¬ 
tions,  the  rivers,  and  above  all  with  the  wilderness  bird  life.”8 

The  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries,  were 
the  highways  of  that  great  Inland  Empire.  They  were  also  then,  as  they 
are  today,  the  principal  interior  flyway  of  most  of  the  migrating  birds  of 
North  America:  north  in  spring,  to  spread  over  its  far-flung  breeding 
grounds;  south  in  autumn,  to  winter.  What  winged  abundance:  there 
were  wild  geese,  ducks,  whistling  swans,  plovers,  curlews,  sandpipers, 
whooping  cranes,  waterfowl,  songbirds  —  an  abundance  greater,  even 
today,  than  that  other  magnificent  highway  of  the  skies,  the  Atlantic- 
coastal  flyway. 

Inland  America!  What  an  Empire!  And  what  a  world  for  the  ex¬ 
plorer,  the  naturalist,  the  land-hungry,  venturous  business  folk.  It  should 
have  held  promise  for  these  young  frontier  storekeepers.  Too,  all  this 
vast  system  of  waterways  led  to  the  great  port  of  New  Orleans  —  its  out¬ 
put  to  Europe  or  the  West  Indies.  That  young,  growing  city  was  acces¬ 
sible  from  Inland  America;  New  York  City  was  not.  No  great  rivers  led 
eastward  —  and  as  yet  no  railroads.  So  much  of  it,  through  the  years,  was 
Audubon  to  know  and  wander  over,  painting  its  birds,  absorbing  its  at¬ 
mosphere,  its  wild  life  and  wild  stories  —  all  of  which  he  was  to  paint  and 
to  write  about  and,  through  paintbrush  and  pen,  to  save  for  the  America 
of  the  future.  He  loved  it  all,  yearned  to  express  it  all,  but  he  was  to  face 
hardships,  despair,  discouragement,  and  mainly  —  indifference  and  lack 
of  interest.  Achievement  and  success  were  to  come  slowly  —  so  far  in  the 
future. 

Here,  perhaps,  is  the  place  to  answer  questions  often  asked.  How 
did  Audubon  identify  his  birds?  What  guides,  if  any,  did  he  work  with?  Did 
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he  profit  from  some  or  all  of  those  earlier  explorers  and  naturalists  —  be¬ 
sides  what  he  had  learned  as  a  youth  in  France?  And  how  much  did  he 
owe  to  Alexander  Wilson,  whose  American  Ornithology  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  1811?  Who  were  some  of  Audubon’s  predecessors?  To  name  a 
few,  in  the  South: 

...  In  1586,  Thomas  Hariot  came  to  ...  [Roanoke  Island]  and 
made  a  list  of  the  birds  he  found  there. . . .  One  of  the  most  interesting 
items  in  this  narration  is  the  reference  to  “parrots,”  which  establishes 
the  fact  without  doubt,  that  the  Carolina  Paroquet  at  one  time  inhabited 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  coast.9 

John  Lawson,  Gentleman,  in  his  History  of  North  Carolina,  published 
in  London  in  1714,  devotes  fully  ten  pages  to  an  enumeration  of  the  birds  of 
the  state,  and  . . .  the  habits  and  activities  of  many  of  them.  Numerous  birds 
that  he  found  were  new  to  him;  but . . .  not  a  trained  naturalist, ...  to  many  of 
our  native  birds,  he  gave  the  name  of  English  species. . . . 

While  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  writings  of  John  Lawson  are  of 
any  great  ornithological  value,  they  are  at  least  interesting  from  a  historical 
standpoint.10 

Serious  ornithological  work  in  South  Carolina  began  in  May,  1722,  with 
the  landing  at  Charleston  of  Mark  Catesby.  Southern  science  owes  much 
to  Catesby. . . . 

[He]  spent  a  year  in  the  coast  country.  Afterward,  he  pushed  on  into 
the  interior  with  Indian  guides _ 

[For  the]  new  and  strange  birds  ...  he  followed  the  custom  then  in 
vogue  of  applying  names  of  similar  Old  World  species. . . . 

In  addition  to  the  collecting  of  specimens,  Catesby  probed  into  the 
mystery  of  migration. . . .  Most  of  his  time,  however,  was  taken  up  with 
studying  the  habits  of  birds  and  collecting  and  painting  them  with  appro¬ 
priate  vegetation.  He  completed  a  study  of  some  104  species  in  this 
manner. . . . 

The  great  value  of  Catesby ’s  work  lies  not  only  in  its  own  worth,  but 
also  in  the  fact  that  Linnaeus  [the  great  Swedish  naturalist  and  author  of  the 
binominal  nomenclature  system]  based  his  description  of  North  American 
birds  mainly  on  Catesby’s  plates  and  text.11 

The  famous  journeys  of  William  Bartram  took  place  from  1773  to  1778, 
and  published  accounts  of  them  appeared  in  1791.  They  include  a  list  of 
some  215  species  of  birds,  covering  observations  from  New  England  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  of  the  mountains.  This  list  stands  of  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  prior  to  that  of  [Alexander]  Wilson.12 

The  father  of  American  ornithology,  Alexander  Wilson,  is  not  ade¬ 
quately  recognized  even  yet.  His  was  a  remarkable  work,  though  it  has 
been  more  or  less  overshadowed  and  submerged  by  that  of  versatile  and 
expressive  Audubon  [though  it  was  published  ten  years  earlier] _ Some¬ 

what  dour  in  character,  he  was  a  careful,  consistent  observer.13 

Wilson  did  not  cover  the  vast  area  Audubon  did;  nor  were  his  paint¬ 
ings  considered  as  good.  And  he  did  not  have  Audubon’s  charm,  nor 
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flamboyant  spirit.  Unfortunately,  there  was  ill  will,  perhaps  professional 
jealously  and  rivalry,  between  Audubon  and  Wilson.  History  states  they 
first  met  on  7  March  1810.  Neither  then  knew  of  the  other.  Wilson  was 
seeking  a  subscription  to  his  American  Ornithology  when  he  called  on 
Audubon  in  his  shop.  Wilson  had  carefully  traced  the  life  histories  of  270 
species  of  American  birds  and  had  added  40  species  new  to  science. 
Wilson  did  not  live  to  complete  his  great  work,  which  was  finished  by 
George  Ord  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  But,  the  query?  How  much,  if  any,  did 
Audubon  profit  from  Wilson’s  American  Ornithology?  Audubon’s  diary 
indicates  he  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  it:  in  New  Orleans,  he  notes  on  5 
February  1821,  “Running  about  pretty  much  all  day  trying  to  procure 
More  Work  and  also  Enquiring  about  Willson’s  [sic]  Ornithology  but  in 
Vain  —  the  high  Value  set  on  that  work  now  particularly  lately  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  extremely  rare,  and  the  few  who  possess  it  will  not  Lend  it.”  And 
on  22  February  1821,  “I  walked  a  good  deal  about  the  City  in  search  of 
Work  &  Willson’s  Ornithology  but  was  not  favored  with  any  success.”14 

And  meantime?  Back  home  there  was  Henderson  and  the  store, 
Lucy  and  the  family.  Four  children  had  been  born;  two  lived,  Victor  and 
John.  In  future  years,  both  were  to  play  important  roles  in  Audubon’s  life. 
When  Audubon  was  away,  which  was  often,  Lucy  reared  and  supported 
the  children,  mainly  by  teaching.  Though  business  dwindled,  Audubon’s 
paintings  increased.  By  1810  there  were  some  two  hundred  —  though 
“they  were  far  inferior  to  the  finished  product  of  later  years.”15 

Times  were  bad;  after  another  failure  —  a  project  in  St.  Genevieve 
—  Rozier  and  Audubon  dissolved  their  partnership.  The  country  was  in 
bad  shape  —  was  it  a  near  panic,  a  depression?  And,  as  usual,  pursuing 
his  eternal  quest  for  birds,  Audubon  had  neglected  business.  He  failed, 
could  not  pay  his  debts,  and  was  jailed  for  debt.  “When  he  declared  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  the  sheriff  took  everything,  all  Lucy’s  silver  and  china,  his  house, 
his  furniture.  Everything  but  his  clothes  and  gun.”16  The  drawings?  Con¬ 
sidered  useless,  they  were  left  with  him.  Oh,  well,  doesn’t  legend  tell  us 
that  once  Homer  begged  for  bread?  Irony!  “A  subscriber  originally  paid 
approximately  $1,000  for  a  set  of  the  folio.  In  November  1969  a  set  sold  at 
auction  for  £90,000  or  $216,000,  the  highest  price  paid  for  the  four 
volumes  ...  to  date.”17 

Broke,  Audubon  again  turned  to  the  brush  —  this  time  to  draw  por¬ 
traits.  At  first  he  asked  a  few  dollars  —  five  or  so  —  later  more;  some  were 
twenty-five  dollars.  Today,  in  parts  of  the  Deep  South  “ancestral  por¬ 
traits”  are  proudly  noted  as  “painted  by  Audubon.”  For  a  time  (1819- 
1820)  he  found  work  in  the  private  natural  history  museum  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  worked  in  taxidermy  and  classification. 
Naturally,  in  this  field  he  worked  hard  and  happily  —  and  he  began  to 
dream  again  of  painting  the  Birds  of  America. 
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In  October  of  1820,  on  the  trail  of  that  great  dream,  he  set  out  by  flat- 
boat  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  With  him  as  assistant  was  young 
Joseph  Mason,  an  artist  and  botanist.  Mason  loved  flowers  and  taught 
some  of  them  to  Audubon.  He  is  credited  with  having  painted  in  some  of 
the  artistic  backgrounds  of  flowers,  fruits,  leaves,  trees,  for  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  bird  portraits.  It  was  a  wonderful,  heart-filling  jaunt  down  that 
great  waterway,  not  only  through  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  the  heart 
and  peak  of  the  fall  migration.  What  winged  adventures!  Discoveries! 
Too  —  and  most  important  —  Audubon  kept  a  diary.  Of  course,  there 
were  problems  and  setbacks  —  but  on  the  whole  he  was  seeing,  study¬ 
ing,  and  painting  birds.  Much  of  these  adventures,  setbacks,  and  prob¬ 
lems  were  later  told  in  his  various  tales,  such  as  “Down  the  Ohio  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi.”  Now  it  was  time,  he  felt,  to  begin  to  hope  for,  plan  for,  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  great  work. 

New  Orleans  proved  disappointing.  There  he  faced  indifference 
indignation,  hardships.  He  had  no  recognition.  As  usual,  he  was  broke, 
and  again  he  turned  to  his  old  standby  —  painting  portraits.  To  that  he 
added  teaching  French,  drawing,  music,  dancing,  fencing,  and  leading 
quadrilles.  He  felt  encouraged  and  wrote  urging  Lucy  and  the  children  to 
come  down.  She  did,  eventually,  and  found  a  position  as  governess  on  a 
neighboring  plantation.  Meanwhile,  Audubon  continued  seeking  and 
painting  birds  —  new  birds  that  he  realized  were  not  in  Wilson’s  Orni¬ 
thology  —  nor  in  the  learned  treatises  of  Linnaeus.  He  was  to  discover 
some  new  species  himself. 

And  it  was  time  to  seek  a  publisher  for  his  own  life-long  dream  — 
Birds  of  America,  life-size  and  in  their  natural  habitat.  Philadelphia  was 
then  the  publishing  center  and  “cultural  center”  of  America.  But  there, 
too,  he  met  indifference  and  actually  some  antagonism.  It  was  here  that 
Alexander  Wilson  had  been  published  ten  years  before,  and  George  Ord, 
Wilson’s  friend  and  sponsor,  resented  any  idea  of  a  competitor.  Only  a 
few  folk,  including  Thomas  Sully,  Andre  Le  Sueur,  and  Charles  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  encouraged  him,  urging  him  to  take  his  paintings  to  Europe 
to  seek  a  publisher.  Edward  Harris  bought  some  of  his  paintings  and 
loaned  him  some  money.  Still  seeking  a  publisher,  Audubon  went  on  to 
New  York  City  and  was  elected  to  its  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  but  no 
one  would  take  a  chance  on  publishing  his  work. 

On  his  way  back  to  New  Orleans,  “working  his  way  painting  por¬ 
traits,”  he  met  in  Pittsburgh  the  Swiss,  George  Lehman,  a  landscape 
painter  who  was  later  to  do  scenic  backgrounds  for  certain  of  Audubon’s 
bird  portraits.  In  New  Orleans,  where  Lucy  was  teaching  at  the  Percy 
Plantation,  he  painted  portraits  —  and  birds  —  and  again  taught  dancing 
and  other  social  arts.  By  now  he  was  popular. 

A  year  passed  thus,  and  on  17  May  1826,  with  his  own  savings  and 
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those  of  the  always  faithful  Lucy,  he  set  off  on  the  sailing  ship  Delos  —  to 
achieve  at  long  last  success  and  eventual  world  fame.  Liverpool,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  London  and  Paris;  in  time  he  was  to  be  acclaimed  in  all.  He  met 
world-famed  scientists,  artists,  writers.  He  carried  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  eminent  and  great  of  Europe.  He  found  friends,  among  them  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  William  Swainson,  Thomas  Bewick,  Baron  Cuvier,  and 
others.  But  he  also  met  some  opposition;  George  Ord  tried  to  stop  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  work.  His  drawings  were  exhibited  in  Liverpool  for  four 
weeks,  causing  much  favorable  comment.  He  was  considering  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  prospectus,  but  first,  size  and  cost  must  be  considered.  He  still 
insisted  the  engravings  must  be  “the  size  of  life.”  The  prospectus  came 
out  in  March  1827. 

Eventually,  on  wings  of  fame  —  plus  hard  work,  determination,  and 
consistent  backing  —  The  Birds  of  America  was  launched.  The  first  ten 
plates  were  engraved  by  William  H.  Lizars  of  Edinburgh,  but  complica¬ 
tions  developed;  these  plates  were  retouched  and  reprinted  later  by 
Robert  Havell  and  Son  in  London.  That  firm  completed  the  project.  Al¬ 
though  in  America  Audubon  left  a  poor  reputation  as  a  business  man,  in 
Europe  he  managed  to  push  through  the  great  publishing  affair,  raising 
money,  “securing  the  subscribers  and  collecting  from  them  by  his  own  ef¬ 
forts,  paying  his  engravers  and  colorists  in  cash,  and  managing  the  com¬ 
plete  sale  of  a  thousand  sets  of  a  work  which  was  to  cost  each  subscriber 
a  thousand  dollars.”18  With  the  gigantic  task  of  printing  and  publishing 
The  Birds  of  America,  Audubon  remained  overseas  nearly  three  years 
on  that  first  European  trip.  During  that  period  he  was  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  several  scientific  and  honorary  societies.  He  also  acquired 
some  “noble  and  royal  patronage”  —  always  a  help! 

But  he  realized  he  must  return  to  America  to  study,  collect,  and 
paint  more  birds  —  and  to  seek  more  subscribers.  Nothing  succeeds  like 
success!  Audubon  returned  an  honored  man,  his  country  proud  of  him. 
This  was  in  1829.  He  visited  many  areas  on  the  trail  of  various  birds  — 
coasts  and  marshes  for  marsh  and  shore  birds,  woodlands  and  park- 
lands  for  songbirds,  on  down  the  Ohio  to  Louisville  to  see  his  sons,  and  to 
Louisiana,  where  he  joined  his  wife  Lucy.  And  here  it  is  wonderful  to  re¬ 
port  that  Lucy,  who  had  so  long  cared  for  and  supported  the  children 
while  Audubon  was  off  in  the  wilds  on  that  never-ending  quest  for  birds, 
was  to  reap  some  of  the  rewards  of  that  final  success.  When  he  returned 
again  to  Europe,  she  was  to  go  with  him.  Europe  welcomed  her,  took 
her  to  its  heart.  That  was  1830. 

Busy  months  were  ahead.  New  subscribers  were  needed,  and,  in 
addition,  Audubon  had  decided  it  was  important  to  publish  the  life  his¬ 
tories  of  his  Birds,  for  the  great  sheets  carried  only  the  legends  identify¬ 
ing  them.  In  Edinburgh  he  had  met  William  MacGillivray,  a  qualified  orni- 
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thologist  and  systematise  who  assisted  with  the  project  and  carefully 
edited  Audubon’s  writings.  This  arrangement  proved  to  be  satisfactory 
to  both  and  lasted  until  the  five  volumes  were  completed  in  1839.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  their  labors,  the  Ornithological  Biography,  likewise  went  forth  on 
wings  of  success  —  since  they  followed  closely  the  famed  drawings,  and 
they  helped  greatly  in  the  sale  of  them.  This  cooperation,  invaluable  to 
both  men,  was  to  continue  through  the  publishing  of  much  of  Audubon’s 
writings. 

Busy,  busy  —  but  stimulating  —  months  lay  ahead.  In  1831  there 
was  a  return  to  America.  Audubon  realized  he  must  see  the  bird  life  of 
Florida.  By  now  he  was  receiving  recognition  from  the  government,  and 
this  helped  in  securing  passage  on  a  revenue  cutter  from  St.  Augustine  to 
Key  West.  What  a  trip  that  was!  New  birds  were  collected  and  painted. 
On  that  trip  he  had  as  assistants  a  young  taxidermist,  Henry  Ward,  and 
George  Lehman,  the  Swiss  landscape  painter  Audubon  had  met  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Lehman  did  some  of  the  scenic  backgrounds  for  the  Birds.  One  of 
these  was  the  view  of  Key  West  background  of  the  Great  White  Heron  — 
which  Audubon  was  to  present  as  a  new  American  species,  naming  it 
Ardea  candidissima  (no.  16  in  the  present  catalogue). 

In  Charleston  Audubon  had  met  another  outstanding  scientist  and 
ornithologist,  the  Reverend  John  Bachman,  a  Lutheran  minister.  From 
then  on  their  lives  were  to  be  closely  related.  Bachman  introduced  Audu¬ 
bon  to  some  of  the  leading  scientists  of  the  South,  and  eventually  the 
families  were  to  be  tied  together,  not  only  in  an  interest  in  science  and 
natural  history,  but  in  family  affairs.  The  two  Audubon  sons  were  later  to 
marry  two  of  the  Bachman  daughters.  “Bachman  discovered  four  birds 
near  Charleston,  two  of  which  were  named  for  him  by  Audubon  — 
Bachman’s  Warbler  and  Bachman’s  Sparrow.  His  other  finds  were 
Swainson’s  Warbler  and  MacGillivray’s  Seaside  Sparrow.”19  This  was 
important,  challenging  work,  but  time  was  pressing;  affairs  in  England 
needed  attention.  Audubon’s  son  Victor  was  sent  overseas  to  help  out 
there,  and  from  then  on  he  was  to  be  a  great  asset  to  the  operation. 

Back  in  America,  the  Keys  and  their  wealth  of  new  species  had 
called,  as  did  the  Far  North.  Some  of  its  birds  Audubon  had  known  in  the 
South  in  their  winter  months  and  plumage;  he  needed  also  to  know  them 
in  their  nuptial  plumage  in  their  breeding  grounds  and  to  witness  some¬ 
thing  of  their  courtship  and  nesting  affairs.  In  the  spring  of  1833  Audubon 
chartered  the  schooner  Ripley.  Accompanied  by  younger  son,  John,  and 
a  party  of  scientists,  taxidermists,  and  other  helpers,  he  sailed  up  the 
coast  of  Maine,  en  route  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Newfoundland,  and  Labrador.  That  course  can  be  followed  in  the  front 
and  rear  travel  maps  in  Peattie’s  Audubon’s  America  and  through  his 
own  description  in  “Audubon’s  Farthest  North”  in  this  same  book. 
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Not  so  many  new  species  were  “collected”  on  this  trip  as  on  some  of 
the  others,  but  there  was  much  to  be  learned  about  the  northern  breed¬ 
ing  homes  of  birds  he  already  knew  in  their  southern,  winter  season. 
Some  would  be  new  to  him.  Some,  neither  he  nor  the  world  would  ever 
see  again;  eleven  years  after  this  expedition,  the  Great  Auk  was  extinct. 
How  valuable,  then,  was  Audubon’s  fine  painting  of  that  bird  (Plate  341), 
with  its  background  of  mist-covered  rocks  and  clouds.  Reading  his 
diaries  and  descriptions  of  those  strenuous,  but  enchanting  days,  one 
realizes  how,  as  naturalist  and  painter,  he  had  grown  and  developed 
from  all  those  new  experiences  and  from  meeting  world-renowned 
scientists. 

Before  returning  once  more  to  the  Old  World,  Audubon  needed  to 
secure  additional  subscriptions  in  America.  That  winter  he  and  his  Lucy 
spent  in  Charleston  with  the  Bachmans.  This  was  a  busy  time,  studying 
and  working  with  new  species.  Then  he  returned  to  England,  where  both 
sons  were  now  carrying  on  the  work,  seeing  subscriptions,  collecting, 
and  looking  after  business  affairs. 

Yet  again  Audubon  returned  to  America,  anxious  to  see  the  first  lot 
of  western  birds  that  Philadelphia  had  received  from  the  Nuttall- 
Townsend  collection.  There  were  new  species,  important  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  The  Birds  of  America.  But  the  powers  in  Philadelphia  were  still 
antagonistic  to  Audubon,  and  he  was  refused  a  viewing.  Later  he  was 
able  to  purchase  a  set;  using  these  as  models,  he  could  complete  his  great 
work.  Now,  at  long  last,  The  Birds  of  America  and  the  Ornithological 
Biography  could  be  studied,  viewed,  and  enjoyed  together.20 

But  this  was  not  to  be  the  last  of  Audubon’s  great  work.  There  was 
still  the  Quadrupeds  of  America.21  For  that  project  Audubon  had  the  ex¬ 
cellent  assistance  and  collaboration  of  Doctor  Bachman,  who  did  much 
of  the  dissection,  research,  systematics,  and  editing  of  Audubon’s 
“somewhat  colorful”  writings.  Both  of  Audubon’s  sons  also  assisted  in  all 
phases  of  the  work,  including  publication  and  the  always  great  task  of 
seeking  subscriptions. 

The  great  Birdman  of  America  was  to  take  one  more  long  trip.  He 
must  see  for  himself  that  country  of  the  Far  West  —  and  its  birds,  which 
before  he  had  had  to  paint  from  skins  collected  by  others.  In  1843,  aged 
fifty-eight,  he  set  forth  to  see  that  West,  which  was  still  largely  unknown 
and  unsettled.  His  descriptions  of  the  trip  can  be  read  in  “Up  the  Mis¬ 
souri,”  “Out  West  with  Buffalo  and  Indians,”  and  “On  the  Dakota 
Prairies.”  This  was  a  different  journey  from  those  long  past,  early  ones. 
Now  he  was  a  success,  his  name  was  known,  he  could  afford  various 
helps;  experienced  hunters,  taxidermists,  botanists,  and  artist  were 
aboard. 

In  a  way,  the  trip  was  a  disappointment.  At  times  the  weather  was 
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bad;  some  of  the  country  already  had  a  denuded  look.  And  he  found  the 
Indians  to  be  dirty,  lazy,  begging,  treacherous  —  so  different  from  the 
way  “traveler,  painter,  explorer”  George  Catlin  (1796-1872)  had  de¬ 
picted  them.  Had  Catlin  glamorized  the  Noble  Red  Man?  But  Audubon 
saw  the  antelope,  wolves,  and  the  vast  herds  of  buffalo,  and  he  saw  the 
wanton  destruction  of  wildlife;  it  isn’t  a  pretty  picture.  Audubon  and  Cat¬ 
lin:  which  one  gave  us  the  fairest  picture  of  the  Indian?  Audubon  re¬ 
turned  to  work  on  the  Quadrupeds.  The  first  plates  appeared  in  1845;  he 
did  not  complete  them  before  his  death,  in  1851,  at  age  sixty-six. 

Both  as  painter  and  writer,  Audubon  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  heroic 
age  of  American  bird  life.  He  saw  sights  that  will  never  be  beheld  again. 
He  painted  and  described  them  in  heroic  vein.  So  that  they  too  are  part 
of  Audubon’s  America.22 
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CATALOGUE 


The  common  and  scientific  names  Audubon  employed  often  differ  from 
modern  usage.  In  the  catalogue  the  designations  used  in  the  original 
legends  are  listed  first;  modern  spelling  and  terminology,  if  different,  fol¬ 
low  in  parentheses.  The  Havell  number  refers  to  the  plate  number  in  the 
elephant  folio.  Measurements  are  plate  size,  in  inches  and  centimeters; 
height  precedes  width. 

The  descriptions  of  the  range,  habits,  appearance,  and  history  of  the 
birds  are  from  information  supplied  by  Charlotte  Hilton  Green.  The  sec¬ 
tions  in  italics  are  reprinted  courtesy  of  the  American  Heritage  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  from  historical  and  critical  information  provided  by  Edward  H. 
Dwight  for  their  facsimile  edition  of  Audubon’s  original  paintings  for  the 
Birds  of  America,  now  in  the  collection  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  ( The  Original  Water-color  Paintings  by  John  James  Audubon 
for  the  “Birds  of  America,”  New  York:  American  Heritage  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  1966). 
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1.  Wild  Turkey 

Meleagris  gallopavo 

Male 

Havell  I  38y4  x  25;  97.2  x  63.5 


The  wild  turkey  is  the  largest  game  bird  in  the  United  States.  It  is  longer-legged 
and  more  brightly  colored  than  the  domestic  turkey,  and  it  has  chestnut  instead 
of  white-tipped  tail  feathers.  Early  settlers  found  the  wild  turkey  plentiful  in 
most  regions  of  this  country,  and  it  was  counted  on  as  a  general  food  supply. 
Although  it  is  not  as  widespread  today,  it  is  still  fairly  common  throughout 
much  of  North  Carolina.  Our  domestic  turkey  derives  from  a  strain  that 
Cortez  in  Mexico  and  Fernandez  in  Yucatan  found  already  domesticated  by 
the  Indians.  This  strain  was  taken  to  Europe,  further  domesticated  there,  and 
later  reintroduced  to  this  country. 


“The  great  size  and  beauty  of  the  Wild  Turkey /’Audubon  wrote,  “its  value  as  a 
delicate  and  highly  prized  article  of  food,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
origin  of  the  domestic  race  now  generally  dispersed  over  both  continents, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  birds  indigenous  to  the  United  States 
of  America.”  Audubon  was  not  the  first  to  praise  the  majestic  fowl;  Benjamin 
Franklin  once  said  that  he  wished  the  turkey,  “withal  a  true  original  Native  of 
America,”  had  been  chosen  as  America’s  national  symbol  rather  than  the 
eagle,  “a  Bird  of  bad  moral  Character.”  Audubon  assigned  the  wild  turkey  the 
place  of  honor  at  the  beginning  of  his  Birds  of  America.  The  painting  was 
probably  done  in  1825  while  the  artist  was  staying  at  Beech  Woods  Plantation  in 
West  Feliciana  Parish,  Louisiana.  It  shows  the  male,  the  “great  American 
cock,”  striding  through  cane  (Arundinaria  gigantea  or  Arundinaria  tecta) 
characteristic  of  the  riverbanks  and  swamps  of  the  south  central  and  south¬ 
eastern  United  States. 
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2.  Purple  Grackle  or  Common  Crow  Blackbird  (Common  Grackle) 
Quiscalus  versicolor  (Quiscalus  quiscula) 

1,  Male;  2,  Female 
Havell  VII  26  x  20%;  66  x  51.7 


This  is  a  problem  bird,  belonging  to  the  crow  blackbird  group.  Audubon  seems 
to  have  given  the  group  full  species  rating,  referring  to  it  as  the  “bronzed”  race. 
Later  it  was  separated  into  two  species,  purple  and  bronze;  much  later  it  was 
agreed  to  rate  this  bird  as  the  common  grackle,  Quiscalus  quiscula.  Whatever 
its  name,  it  and  its  fellow  “blackbirds”  (including  grackles,  red-winged  black¬ 
birds,  cowbirds,  and  starlings)  have  become  so  numerous  that  they  are  a  signifi¬ 
cant  problem  in  many  areas.  Starlings  had  not  been  introduced  into  this  country 
in  Audubon’s  time;  although  they  travel  with  the  group,  they  are  actually  unre¬ 
lated  to  them. 


Audubon  was  obviously  proud  of  the  striking  characterization  he  achieved  in 
this  painting,  which  was  probably  made  in  Louisiana  about  1825.  “Look  at 
them,  ”  he  wrote.  “The  male,  as  if  full  of  delight  at  the  sight  of  the  havoc  which  he 
has  already  committed  on  the  tender,  juicy,  unripe  corn  on  which  he  stands,  has 
swelled  his  throat,  and  is  calling  in  exultation  to  his  companions  to  come  and  as¬ 
sist  him  in  demolishing  it.  The  female  has  fed  herself,  and  is  about  to  fly  off  with  a 

well-loaded  bill  to  her  hungry  and  expectant  brood _ See  how  the  husk  is  torn 

from  the  ear,  and  how  nearly  devoured  are  the  grains  of  corn  [Zea  mays]/” 
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3.  Mocking  Bird  (Mockingbird) 
Turdus  polyglottus  (Mimus  polyglottos) 

1,  Males;  2,  Females 
Havel  XXI  33 %  x  231/z;  84.4  x  59.7 


The  range  of  the  mockingbird  extends  over  most  states  except  the  far  North¬ 
west.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  Southeast  but  is  extending  its  range  northward, 
some  even  into  Canada.  Often  called  the  “Southern  Nightingale”  the  mocking¬ 
bird  is  considered  our  finest  singer.  It  is  an  excellent  mimic,  not  only  of  songs  of 
other  birds,  but  of  various  other  sounds  it  may  hear.  Frank  Chapman,  dean  of 
American  birdmen,  tells  of  one  that  “imitates  the  notes  of  no  less  than  thirty-two 
species  of  birds  found  in  the  same  locality  —  this  during  ten  minutes  of  continu¬ 
ous  singing.” 


Audubon  was  severely  criticized  when  this  dramatic  painting  was  published  in 
1827.  Rattlesnakes  neither  climb  trees,  his  detractors  claimed,  nor  do  they  have 
fangs  that  curve  outward  at  their  tips.  Audubon,  however,  was  correct  on  both 
points.  Other  critics  objected  to  the  “distorted”  positions  of  his  birds,  like  that  of 
the  mockingbird  at  upper  right  in  this  composition.  This  painting  was  com¬ 
pleted  about  1825.  (The  rattlesnake  in  striking  position  was  probably  copied 
from  a  drawing  Audubon  made  at  Oakley  Plantation  in  Louisiana,  on  August 
25,  1821.) 
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4.  Carolina  Parrot  (Carolina  Parakeet) 
Psittacus  carolinensis  (Conuropsis  caroliniensis) 

1,  Male;  2,  Female;  3,  Young 
Havell  XXVI  33  x  23%;  83.9  x  59.7 


Now  extinct,  this  was  the  only  species  of  parrot  found  within  the  United  States. 
Colonel  William  Byrd  recorded  the  Carolina  parakeet  as  being  common  in 
North  Carolina  when  he  surveyed  the  boundary  line  between  this  state  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1728.  He  notes  that  . .  when  the  Apples  begin  to  ripen,  they  are  visited 
with  Numerous  Flights  of  paraqueets,  that  bite  all  the  Fruit  to  Pieces  in  a 

moment  for  the  sake  of  the  Kernels _ Sometimes  . . .  whole  Orchards  are  laid 

to  waste  in  Spite  of  all  the  Noises  that  can  be  made.”  This  was  one  of  four  birds 
Audubon  wrote  about  in  detail;  the  others  are  the  wild  turkey,  the  ivory-billed 
woodpecker,  and  the  whooping  crane.  He  tells  of  grain  stacks  in  a  field  so  com¬ 
pletely  covered  by  these  birds  that  the  stacks  seemed  to  have  a  brilliantly 
colored  carpet  thrown  over  them. 


Done  in  Louisiana  about  1825,  this  exceptional  painting  was  inscribed  at  lower 
right:  “The  upper  Specimen  was  shot  near  Bayou  Sarah  and  appeared  so  un¬ 
common  having  14  Tail  feathers  all  7  sizes  distinct  and  firmly  affixed  in  14 
diferent  recepticals  that  I  drew  it  more  to  verify  one  of  those  astonishing  fits  of 
Nature  than  any  thing  else  —  it  was  a  female  —  The  Green  headed  [a  young 
bird]  is  also  a  singular  although  not  so  uncommon  a  Variety  as  the  above  one  — 
Louisianna  —  December  —  J.  J.  Audubon.” “Doubtless,” Audubon  wrote  in  his 
text,  “the  reader  will  say,  while  looking  at  the  seven  figures  of  Parakeets  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  plate,  that  I  spared  not  my  labour.  I  never  do,  so  anxious  am  I  to 
promote  his  pleasure.  These  birds  are  represented  feeding  on  the  plant  com¬ 
monly  named  the  Cocklebur  [cocklebur,  Xanthium  strumarium]  ....  Nature 
seems  to  have  implanted  in  these  birds  a  propensity  to  destroy,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  cut  to  atoms  pieces  of  wood,  books,  and,  in  short,  everything  that 

comes  in  their  way _ The  woods  are  the  habitation  best  fitted  for  them,  and 

there  the  richness  of  their  plumage,  their  beautiful  mode  of  flight,  and  even  their 
screams,  afford  welcome  intimation  that  our  darkest  forests  and  most  se¬ 
questered  swamps  are  not  destitute  of  charms.” 
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5.  Vigors’s  Warbler  (Pine  Warbler) 
Sylvia  uigorsii  (Dendroica  pinus) 

Male 

Havell  XXX  19%  x  12%;  49.2  x  31.1 


Except  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  a  summer  resident  only, 
this  lovely  yellow-breasted,  green-backed  warbler  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
state.  Since  it  is  essentially  a  bird  of  the  pinelands,  it  is  interesting  that  Audubon, 
who  was  so  concerned  with  the  natural  habitat  of  the  birds  he  depicted,  shows 
this  warbler  on  a  spray  of  spiderwort  ( Tradescantia  virginiana).  In  addition  to 
feeding  among  the  pine  needle  clusters,  it  is  often  seen  creeping  about  the  bark 
on  the  trunk  and  big  limbs;  it  is  thus  also  referred  to  as  the  “pine-creeping 
warbler.” 


In  1812  Audubon  revisited  Mill  Grove,  the  farm  he  had  once  owned  on  the 
Perkiomen  Creek  near  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  and  there  he  shot  this 
warbler.  Later,  believing  it  to  be  an  undiscovered  species,  he  named  it  “Vigors’s 
warbler”  in  honor  of  the  English  naturalist  Nicholas  A.  Vigors,  whom  he  met  in 
London  in  1828. 
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6.  White-headed  Eagle  (Bald  Eagle) 
Falco  leucocephalus  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus) 

Male 

Havell  XXXI  25 y2  x  38;  64.8  x  96.5 


The  range  of  the  Bald  Eagle,  national  symbol  of  the  United  States,  was  formerly 
from  central  Mexico  to  the  Arctic.  Unprotected  until  1940,  it  is  now  rare  over 
much  of  its  area.  A  generally  false  reputation  of  bothering  stock,  even  some¬ 
times  taking  young  children,  too  often  has  been  an  excuse  for  killing.  Since  it 
feeds  mainly  on  fish,  it  prefers  areas  near  oceans,  rivers,  and  lakes  but  may  be  re¬ 
ported  from  almost  everywhere.  They  are  reputed  to  mate  for  life;  it  has  been 
proven  the  same  pair  often  do  remain  together  for  years  and  return  to  the  same 
nesting  site,  a  bulky  affair  that  may  be  in  the  top  of  a  tall  tree. 


On  his  flatboat  trip  down  the  Mississippi  in  1820  Audubon  sighted  this  bald 
eagle,  or  “white-headed  eagle  Falco  leucocephalus”  as  he  called  it,  near  Little 
Prairie,  Missouri,  and  shot  the  bird  at  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  “The  figure  of  this  noble  bird,”  Audubon  wrote  delightedly,  “is  well 
known  throughout  the  civilized  world,  emblazoned  as  it  is  on  our  national 
standard,  which  waves  in  the  breeze  of  every  clime,  bearing  to  distant  lands  the 
remembrance  of  a  great  people  living  in  a  state  of  peaceful  freedom.”  Audubon 
worked  for  four  days  to  complete  a  drawing  of  the  eagle  feeding  on  a  Canada 
goose.  Eight  years  later  in  England,  dissatisfied  with  the  results,  he  made  [a] . . . 
water-color  copy  of  the  eagle,  replacing  the  goose  with  a  catfish  copied  from 
another  early  drawing. 
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7.  Passenger  Pigeon 

Columba  migratoria  (Ectopistes  migratorius) 
1,  Male;  2,  Female 

Havell  LXII  25%  x  20%;  65.4  x  52 


Although  it  is  now  extinct,  the  range  of  the  passenger  pigeon  was  formerly  the 
whole  eastern  United  States,  including  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  estimated  they 
once  numbered  in  countless  millions.  The  migrating  flocks  “darkened  the  sky” 
and  left  roosting  areas  a  shambles.  A  nesting  colony,  in  Michigan  about  1876,  is 
said  to  have  thickly  occupied  the  forest  over  a  territory  twenty-eight  miles  long 
by  three  or  four  miles  wide.  Unfortunately,  even  though  so  abundant,  they  were 
slaughtered  in  such  quantities  that  few  birds  were  made  into  skins.  Today  these 
are  confined  largely  to  great  museums,  zoological  parks,  and  some  fortunate 
universities  and  affluent  private  collections.  They  were  beautiful  birds,  bluish- 
drab  above,  reddish  beneath.  They  were  more  slender  but  longer  than  our 
mourning  dove,  and  whereas  the  wings  of  the  mourning  dove  produce  a  whist¬ 
ling  sound  in  flight,  the  passenger  pigeon’s  flight  is  said  to  have  been  silent. 


This  bird,  now  extinct,  was  once  so  plentiful  that  in  1813,  in  Kentucky,  Audu¬ 
bon  calculated  that  more  than  a  billion  birds  passed  over  in  a  three-hour  flight 
—  and  they  were  only  a  small  part  of  the  three-day  migration  he  witnessed. 
“The  air  was  literally  filled  with  Pigeons,”  he  wrote;  “the  light  of  noon  day  was 
obscured  as  by  an  eclipse;  the  dung  fell  in  spots,  not  unlike  melting  flakes  of 
snow;  and  the  continued  buzz  of  wings  had  a  tendency  to  lull  my  senses  to  re¬ 
pose.  ”  This  painting  of  a  male  passenger  pigeon  being  fed  by  his  mate  was  done 

in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania _ According  to  the  unpublished  memoirs  of  Mrs. 

Charles  Basham,  in  1824  Audubon  refused  to  make  a  portrait  of  one  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  leading  citizens  because  he  did  not  want  to  interrupt  his  work  on  this 
painting. 
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8.  Virginian  Partridge  (Bobwhite) 
Perdix  uirginiana  (Colinus  virginianus) 

1,  Adult  Male;  3,  Adult  Female;  2,  4,  5,  Young 
Havell  LXXVI  24%  x  38;  62.2  x  96.5 


The  bobwhite’s  range  is  from  South  Dakota  and  Maine  to  Mexico  and  Florida;  it 
is  resident  in  all  of  North  Carolina’s  one  hundred  counties.  Commonly  known  in 
the  state  as  “partridge,”  sometimes  as  “quail,”  it  is  North  Carolina’s  best-known 
and  most  popular  game  bird.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  body  construction  of 
birds  that  do  not  fly  far  from  home:  the  short,  plump  body  and  the  short,  round 
wings,  which  are  capable  of  quick  bursts  of  speed  for  escape  but  not  of  sus¬ 
tained  flight.  Audubon’s  painting  shows  how  the  birds  roost  on  the  ground  close 
together  in  a  circle  with  their  heads  pointing  outward  —  so  that,  when  attack 
comes,  each  darts  off  in  a  different  direction,  thus  confusing  the  predator. 


“I  have  represented  a  group  of  Partridges  attacked  by  a  Hawk.  The  different  at¬ 
titudes  exhibited  by  the  former  cannot  fail  to  give  you  a  lively  idea  of  the  terror 
and  confusion  which  prevail  on  such  occasions.  ”  This  painting,  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  and  ambitious  Audubon  attempted  for  The  Birds  of  America,  con¬ 
tains  eighteen  bobwhites  —  males  (with  white  throats),  females,  and  young.  At¬ 
tacking  the  covey  is  a  young  red-shouldered  hawk.  The  blades  of  grass  in  the 
foreground  were  painted  separately,  then  cut  out  and  pasted  in  position. 
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9.  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker 

Picus  principalis  (Campephilus  principalis) 

1,  Male;  2,  3,  Females 
Havel  LXVI  37%  x  23%;  95.3  x  60 


The  ivory-billed  woodpecker  was  formerly  found  in  the  river  bottoms  and  virgin 
forests  in  southern  United  States  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  southern  Illinois, 
Texas,  and  Oklahoma.  For  decades  it  was  believed  to  be  extinct.  The  only 
authentic  record  of  an  ivory-bill  in  North  Carolina  was  by  Alexander  Wilson  in 
1810-1811.  Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  one  of  the  authors  of  Birds  of  North  Carolina 
and  later  president  of  the  National  Audubon  Society,  reports  the  “supreme 
moment  of  my  life  as  a  bird  student  came  in  May,  1932  when,  in  a  primeval  forest 
in  northern  Louisiana,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  living  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker.” 
The  cause  of  their  almost  total  extinction  is  a  “striking  illustration  of  what  may 
result  by  a  simple  change  in  environment.”  The  bird  depends  for  food  on  certain 
wood-boring  insects  that  inhabit  only  decaying  trees.  Today  large  forest  areas 
that  could  supply  such  trees  in  sufficient  number  are  “so  rare  as  to  be  practically 
nonexistent. . . .  The  bird  would  not  or  could  not  adapt  itself  to  such  changes” 
(South  Carolina  Bird  Life,  p.  342). 


Audubon  showed  this  male,  at  left,  and  two  females  tearing  the  bark  from  a 
dead  tree  branch  to  reach  the  insects  beneath.  Done  before  1826,  the  painting  is 
inscribed  “Louisianna. ”...  “I  have  always  imagined,”  Audubon  wrote,  “that  in 
the  plumage  of  the  beautiful  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker,  there  is  something  very 
closely  allied  to  the  style  of  colouring  of  the  great  VanDyke.” 
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10.  Meadow  Lark  (Eastern  Meadowlark) 
Sturnus  ludovicianus  (Sturnella  magna) 

1,  Males;  2,  Females 

Havell  CXXXV1  38  x  2554;  96.5  x  64.2 


The  bird  depicted  here  is  the  eastern  meadowlark,  which  is  similar  to  the  south¬ 
ern  meadowlark.  The  range  of  the  two,  in  places  overlapping,  covers  nearly  all 
but  the  desert  areas  of  the  United  States.  Actually  not  a  lark,  the  meadowlark 
belongs  to  the  Icteridae  family  of  blackbirds,  bobolinks,  and  orioles.  One  of  the 
most  insectivorous  birds  of  the  family,  the  meadowlark  was  too  long  considered 
a  game  bird.  Fortunately  it  is  now  under  full  protection  of  the  Federal  law. 


The  meadowlark,  one  of  the  first  birds  to  arrive  in  the  northern  states  in  spring, 
moved  Audubon  to  one  of  the  most  romantic  commentaries  in  his  text.  “How 
could  I  give  the  histoiy  of  this  beautiful  bird,”  he  wrote,  “were  I  not  to  return  fora 
while  to  the  spot  where  I  have  found  it  most  abundant,  and  where  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  occurred  of  observing  it?  Then,  reader,  to  those  rich  grass 
fields  let  us  stray.  VJe  are  not  far  from  the  sandy  sea-shores  of  the  Jerseys;  the 
full  beauties  of  an  early  spring  are  profusely  spread  around  us;  the  glorious  sun 
illumines  the  creation  with  a  flood  of  golden  light.  ”...  The  bird  in  the  right  fore¬ 
ground,  painted  before  Audubon  made  this  composition  in  1829,  was  cut  out 
and  pasted  onto  the  later  work.  . . .  The  elaborate  background  of  downy  false 
foxglove  (Aureolaria  virginica)  was  painted  by  Lehman. 
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11.  Goshawk  and  Stanley  Hawk  (Goshawk  and  Cooper’s  Hawk) 
Falco  palumbarius  and  Falco  stanleii  (Accipiter  gentilis 
and  Accipiter  cooperii) 

1,  Adult  male  Goshawk;  2,  Young  Goshawk;  3,  Adult  Stanley  Hawk 
Havell  CXL1  38  x  25%;  96.5  x  64.2 


The  goshawk,  an  uncommon-to-rare,  secretive  hawk  is  a  northern  bird  that 
breeds  mostly  in  Canada.  In  severe  winters  it  may  be  seen  in  the  United  States. 
It  may  appear  rarely  in  North  Carolina.  A  large,  long-tailed,  short-winged 
hawk,  the  adult  has  a  blue-gray  back  and  whitish,  lightly  streaked  under¬ 
parts.  It  is  often  referred  to  as  one  of  the  “blue  darters”  —  along  with  the 
Cooper’s  hawk  and  the  sharp-shinned  hawk. 


Audubon  assembled  this  group  by  cutting  out  his  early  pastel  drawings  of  a 
goshawk  (at  left)  and  a  Cooper’s  hawk  (at  right)  and  pasting  them  below  a 
spirited  water  color  of  an  immature  goshawk  that  he  did  about  1830.  The  en¬ 
graver  improvised  a  landscape  background  for  the  birds,  bringing  them  into 
'such  incongruous  perspective  that  one  early  reviewer  thought  Audubon  in¬ 
tended  the  composition  to  be  a  caricature.  Above  all,  the  montage  illustrates 
how  Audubon’s  talents  developed  between  1809,  when  he  drew  the  Cooper’s 
hawk,  and  1830. 
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12.  Cardinal  Grosbeak  (Cardinal) 
Fringilla  cardinalis  (Richmondena  cardinalis) 

1,  Male;  2,  Female 

Havell  CL1X  19%  x  12%;  48.8  x  31.1 


The  cardinal’s  normal  range  is  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  Like  the 
mockingbird,  however,  it  has  been  extending  its  range  northward.  The  cardinal 
is  resident  throughout  North  Carolina  at  all  seasons  and,  appropriately,  it  is  the 
state  bird.  Belonging  to  the  Fringillidae  family,  it  is  related  to  the  grosbeaks, 
finches,  sparrows,  and  buntings.  The  cardinal  is  sometimes  called  a  “universal 
bird,”  being  at  home  in  swamps,  gardens,  roadsides,  groves,  thickets,  hedge¬ 
rows,  orchards,  and  city  gardens  and  parks.  Its  foods  include  not  only  various 
seeds,  but  some  of  the  worst  agricultural  pests. 


“In  richness  of  plumage,  elegance  of  motion,  and  strength  of  song,  this  species 
surpasses  all  its  kindred  in  the  United  States, ’’Audubon  wrote  of  this  resident  of 
all  but  America’s  most  northerly  latitudes.  He  painted  the  scarlet  male  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  or  Louisiana  in  1882,  with  Mason  supplying  the  habitat.  The  more  subtly 
colored  female  was  added  later. 
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13.  Bachman’s  Warbler 

Sylvia  bachmanii  (Vermivora  bachmanii) 

1,  Male;  2,  Female 

Havell  CLXXXV  20%  x  14%;  51.7  x  36.9 


Roger  Tory  Peterson  has  described  Bachman’s  Warbler  as  perhaps  the  rarest 
North  American  songbird  today.  It  breeds  from  Missouri  and  Alabama  to  South 
Carolina  and  probably  also  in  Indiana  and  North  Carolina,  and  it  winters  in 
Cuba.  As  related  below  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  John  Bachman  near  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina  in  the  1830s  and  was  named  for  him  by  Audubon.  Then,  lost 
to  science  for  nearly  seventy  years,  it  was  rediscovered  by  Arthur  T.  Wayne  in 
1901  —  probably  in  the  same  area  where  Dr.  Bachman  first  discovered  it.  The  in¬ 
frequent  recorded  sightings  since  then  have  been  separated  by  as  much  as 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  “It  is  one  of  the  most  elusive  and  unpredictable  birds  of 
the  country,  and  the  sight  of  it  is  the  goal  of  every  student,  one  which  only  a  com¬ 
parative  few  have  attained”  ( South  Carolina  Bird  Life,  p.  442). 


“My  friend  Bachman  has  the  merit  of  having  discovered  this  pretty  little  species 
of  Warbler,”  Audubon  wrote,  “and  to  him  I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging 
my  obligations  for  the  pair  which  you  will  find  represented  in  the  plate,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  figure  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  southern  flowers, 
originally  drawn  by  my  friend’s  sister,  Miss  Martin.  ”  Bachman  first  obtained  a 
specimen  of  this  warbler  near  Charleston  in  July  of  1833,  while  Audubon  was  in 
Labrador.  Soon  after  he  collected  a  pair  of  the  birds,  Bachman  sent  them  to 
Audubon  together  with  Miss  Martin’s  water  color  of  the  flowers.  Then,  in  the  fall 
of  1833,  Audubon  painted  the  male  warbler  over  the  stem  and  tucked  the  fe¬ 
male  into  the  lower  part  of  the  page.  The  rare  bush  that  Miss  Martin  drew  is  par¬ 
ticularly  famous.  It  was  discovered  in  the  South  by  John  and  William  Bartram  in 
1 765  and  named  franklinia  (Franklinia  alatamaha)  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin.  While  it  is  widely  cultivated  today,  it  has  never  been  found  growing  wild  since 
1790. 
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14.  Canada  Goose 

Anser  canadensis  (Branta  canadensis) 

1,  Male;  2,  Female 

Havell  CCI  38 %  x  25%;  96.8  x  64.2 


The  Canada  goose  breeds  from  the  Arctic  Coast  south  to  South  Dakota  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  a  few  are  also  found  in  New  England.  It  winters  from  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Nova  Scotia  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  most  wide¬ 
spread  of  the  geese  in  North  America,  it  is  easily  identified  by  the  triangular  white 
throat  patch  and  the  characteristic  V-formation  flight  pattern.  They  can  be  seen 
at  close  range  in  several  coastal  wildlife  refuges  in  North  Carolina,  particularly 
Mattamuskeet  Lake. 


The  goose  on  the  left,  drawn  largely  in  pastel  about  1821,  was  cut  out  and 
pasted  onto  this  composition,  which  Audubon  probably  completed  in  Boston  in 
February  of  1833.  A  copy  of  this  drawing  was  signed  “John  J.  Audubon  of 
Louisianna  Boston.  Feby.  1833-.  ”It  is  the  only  inscription  by  Audubon  known  to 
contain  the  words  “of  Louisianna.  ’’Although  Audubon  knew  the  place  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  birth,  he  did  nothing  to  clarify  the  record.  On  his  last  visit  to 
New  Orleans,  in  1837,  the  French  language  edition  of  the  Courier  referred  to 
him  as  “L’auteur,  ne'  a  la  Louisiane  — ”  Audubon  was  so  pleased  with  the 
reception  New  Orleans  gave  him  that  he  wrote  his  friend  John  Bachman,  “lam 
glad,  and  proud  Too;  that  I  have  at  last  been  Acknowledged  by  the  public  prints 
as  a  Native  Citizen  of  Louisianna.”  And  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written  at  the 
same  time,  he  refers  to  New  Orleans  as  “My  ‘Natal  City!”’  The  enthusiastic 
adoption  of  New  Orleans  as  his  own  city  may  be  explained,  of  course,  in  less 
literal  fashion:  the  city  was,  after  all,  the  place  in  which  he  seriously  set  about 
the  task  of  beginning  his  grand,  comprehensive  book. 
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15.  Summer  or  Wood  Duck  (Wood  Duck) 
Anas  sponsa  (Aix  sponsa) 

1,  2,  Males;  3,  4,  Females 
Havell  CCV1  38%  x  25%;  97.2  x  64.2 


The  wood  duck  breeds  in  almost  all  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  southern 
Canadian  provinces;  birds  of  the  northern  part  of  the  range  move  southward 
for  the  winter.  One  of  the  few  ducks  that  does  not  nest  on  the  ground,  it  is  found 
in  wooded  swamps  and  timbered  river  areas  that  have  hollow  trees  in  which 
the  birds  nest.  It  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  of  the  country’s  native  ducks. 


“Although  the  Wood  Ducks  always  form  their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,” 
wrote  Audubon,  “their  caresses  are  performed  exclusively  on  the  water,  to 
which  they  resort  for  the  purpose,  even  when  their  loves  have  been  first  proved 
far  above  the  ground  on  a  branch  of  some  tall  sycamore.  While  the  female  is 
depositing  her  eggs,  the  male  is  seen  to  fly  swiftly  past  the  hole  in  which  she  is 
hidden,  erecting  his  crest,  and  sending  forth  his  love-notes,  to  which  she  never 
fails  to  respond.”  In  this  highly  detailed  drawing,  the  colorful  males  appear  on 
the  left.  The  flying  male  was  drawn  separately,  cut  out,  and  pasted  onto  the 
composition;  above  the  head  Audubon  wrote  a  note  to  Havell:  “The  circle 
around  the  eye,  and  the  upper  Mandible  as  in  the  Male  above-—.” Most  of  the 
drawing  was  done  in  Louisiana  in  1821;  the  female  in  the  nest  was  added  about 
1825.  Audubon  drew  the  sycamore  limbs  (Platanus  occidentalism  as  well  as  the 
delicate  fronds  of  a  resurrection-fern  (Polypodium  polypodioides)  atop  the 
hollow  branch. 
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16.  Snowy  Heron  or  White  Egret  (Snowy  Egret) 
Ardea  candidissima  (Leucophoyx  thula) 

Adult  Male 

Havell  CCXL11  26  x  20%;  66  x  53 


The  snowy  egret  is  the  daintiest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  herons.  The  smaller 
size,  black  bill  and  legs,  and  yellow  feet  (known  as  “golden  slippers”)  make  it 
easy  to  identify  if  seen  among  other  egrets  and  herons.  The  “plume  trade” 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  brought  these  and  some  other  birds  almost  to 
extinction.  The  fight  to  protect  them,  and  then  to  bring  them  back,  was  long  and 
bitter;  persistence  and  a  growing  interest  in  bird  life  made  it  eventually  a  success¬ 
ful  one.  Today,  and  for  some  years  past,  these  beautiful  birds  are  frequently  seen 
in  coastal  rookeries.  The  snowy  egret  now  breeds  regularly  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  to  Chile  and  Argentina;  it  winters  from  Florida  and 
Louisiana  southward. 


In  the  early  spring  of  1832 Audubon  and  his  assistant  George  Lehman  stayed  at 
the  home  of  John  Bachman  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  By  March  25,  Audu¬ 
bon  wrote,  thousands  of  snowy  egrets  had  arrived  there  and  “were  seen  in  the 
marshes  and  rice  fields,  all  in  full  plumage.  ”  He  probably  painted  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  egret  that  same  day,  and  Lehman  added  a  landscape  of  a  South  Carolina 
plantation;  the  tiny  figure  of  a  hunter  appears  at  far  right. 
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17.  Great  Tern  (Common  Tern) 
Sterna  hirundo 

Male 

Havell  CCCIX  19%  x  15%;  49.6  x  39 


Audubon  called  this  tern  “nearly  cosmopolitan.”  It  is  found  in  much  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  Africa.  On  this  continent  it  breeds  from  Great  Slave  Lake  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  North  Dakota  and  North  Carolina,  wintering  from 
Florida  to  Patagonia.  Although  often  linked  with  gulls  as  “seagulls,”  terns  have 
more  slender  bodies  and  narrower  wings  and  are  more  graceful  in  flight  than 
gulls.  Terns  also  suffered  from  the  “plume”  trade.  The  common  tern  is  one  of 
eleven  species  recorded  on  the  North  Carolina  coast. 


The  New-York  Historical  Sociefy  has  in  its  collection  two  similar  drawings  of 
this  species  in  breeding  plumage.  The  work  . . .  [from  which  the  engraving  was 
made]  was  done  about  1834  and  shows  more  precise  detail  in  the  rendering  of 
the  bird’s  feathers  than  the  1821  drawing  from  which  it  was  copied. 
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18.  American  White  Pelican  (White  Pelican) 
Pelicanus  americanus  (Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos) 

Male 

Havell  CCCX1  35%  x  23%;  89.5  x  59.7 


The  range  of  the  white  pelican  is  today  much  more  limited  than  it  was  in  Audu¬ 
bon’s  time.  Both  brown  and  white  pelicans  have  been  on  the  endangered  list,  but 
in  recent  years  they  have  recovered  somewhat.  The  white  pelican  breeds  in 
colonies  near  water  from  California  northward  to  central  Canada  and  eastward 
to  North  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Utah;  it  migrates  diagonally  across  the  prairie 
states  to  the  Gulf  coast  and  Florida.  In  North  Carolina  it  is  only  an  occasional 
visitor  between  May  and  October,  and  there  are  very  few  records  of  sightings  in 
the  State. 


. . .  [Audubon]  made  this  . . .  rendering  of  an  adult  pelican,  perhaps  in  Florida  in 
1831  or  1832.  In  his  text  Audubon  wrote:  “Ranged  along  the  margins  of  the 
sandbar,  in  broken  array,  stand  a  hundred  heavy-bodied  Pelicans.  . . .  Pluming 
themselves,  the  gorged  Pelicans  patiently  wait  the  return  of  hunger.  Should  one 
chance  to  gape,  all,  as  if  by  sympathy,  in  succession  open  their  long  and  broad 
mandibles,  yawning  lazily  and  ludicrously. . . .  But  mark,  the  red  beams  of  the 
setting  sun  tinge  the  tall  tops  of  the  forest  trees;  the  birds  experience  the  crav¬ 
ings  of  hunger  . . .  they  rise  on  their  columnar  legs,  and  heavily  waddle  to  the 
water. ...  And  now  the  Pelicans  . . .  drive  the  little  fishes  toward  the  shallow 
shore,  and  then,  with  their  enormous  pouches  spread  like  so  many  bag-nets, 
scoop  them  out  and  devour  them  in  thousands.” 
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19.  Black-bellied  Darter  (Anhinga) 
Plotus  anhinga  (Anhinga  anhinga) 

Adult,  and  below  it,  Young 
Havell  CCCXVI  38  x  24%;  96.5  x  61.6 


The  water  turkey  breeds  from  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  to  Argentina;  it 
winters  from  Georgia  and  Arkansas  southward.  Though  of  coastal  distribution, 
it  seems  to  shun  salt  water,  preferring  instead  fresh-water  rivers  and  swamps.  Its 
appearance  has  prompted  one  writer  to  refer  to  it  as  “seemingly  an  avian  throw¬ 
back  to  the  Age  of  Reptiles.”  An  adept  swimmer  and  diver,  it  swims  with  body 
submerged,  the  neck  resembling  a  snake  looping  through  the  water;  thus  it  is 
sometimes  called  “snake  bird.”  Its  appearance  is  particularly  weird  when  after  a 
long  swim,  it  may  perch  on  a  dead  snag  or  post,  spreading  its  wet  and  bedrag¬ 
gled-looking  wings  out  to  dry.  It  is  also  an  expert  flier.  The  name  water  turkey 
(now  largely  discarded)  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  flight  the  long,  fanned  out 
tail  resembles  that  of  a  turkey. 


. . .  [The]  painstakingly  detailed  drawing  [for  the  engraving]  is  inscribed,  at 
lower  left,  “New  Orleans  1822. — redrawn  at . . .  1836”;  it  shows  the  adult  and, 
below  it,  the  young  of  this  species. . . .  In  Hauell’s  engraving  a  water  scene  was 
added  to  the  background,  with  four  anhingas,  possibly  taken  from  an  Audubon 
sketch,  in  the  distance.  “Being  a  bird  which . . .  rarely  fails  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  most  indifferent  observer,”  Audubon  wrote,  “it  has  received  various 
names.”  He  called  it  a  “water-turkey”;  the  Creoles,  as  Audubon  has  inscribed 
this  drawing,  called  the  bird  Bee  a  Lancette,  “on  account  of  the  form  of  its 
bill...” 
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20.  Golden-eye  Duck  (Common  Goldeneye) 
Fuligula  clangula  (Bucephala  clangula) 

1,  Male;  2,  Female 

Havell  CCCXLI1  21%  x  30%;  54  x  77.1 


The  American  goldeneye  duck  breeds  from  Alaska  and  Labrador  south  to 
North  Dakota  and  New  York;  it  winters  to  lower  California  and  South  Carolina. 
Although  it  comes  to  North  Carolina  every  winter,  it  is  not  a  common  species  in 
the  state.  It  is  not  a  table  duck  and  is  unfamiliar  to  most  people.  Although  in 
winter  they  do  sometimes  occur  on  fresh-water  bodies,  such  as  Mattamuskeet 
Lake  in  North  Carolina,  they  seem  to  prefer  the  salt  and  brackish  waters  of  the 
coast.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  few  ducks  that  nest  higher  than  the  ground,  using 
the  natural  cavity  in  a  tree  or  stub  in  its  northern  breeding  range.  They  are 
strong,  fast  flyers  and  good  divers.  While  the  rapidly  moving  wings  of  most  ducks 
make  a  whistling  sound,  the  goldeneye  excells  in  wing  music.  Commonly 
known  as  “the  whistler,”  the  shrill  sound  of  their  flight  carries  far  and  often 
makes  the  bird  known  before  it  is  seen. 


“Happy  being!”  Audubon  exclaimed.  “Equally  fitted  for  traveling  through  the  air 
and  the  water,  and  not  altogether  denied  the  pleasure  of  walking  on  the  shore; 
endowed  with  a  cunning,  too,  which  preserves  you  from  many  at  least  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  man  to  destroy  you;  and  instinctiuely  sagacious  enough  to  place  your 
eggs  deep  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  where  they  are  secure  from  the  nocturnal 
prowler,  and,  amid  the  down  of  your  snowy  breast,  are  fostered  until  the  ex¬ 
pected  young  come  forth.  Then  with  your  bill  you  carry  your  brood  to  the  lake, 
where  under  your  tender  care  they  grow  apace.  The  winged  marauders,  rapid 
as  their  flight  may  be,  cannot  injure  you  there;  for  while  your  young  ones  sink 
into  the  deep  waters,  you  arise  on  whistling  wings,  and,  swifter  than  Jer Falcon, 
speed  away.  ”  This  male  (left)  and  female  were  rendered  in  water  color,  pastel, 
and  pencil,  probably  between  1832  and  1834,  when  Audubon  was  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast. 
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21.  Bonapartian  Gull  (Bonaparte’s  Gull) 
Larus  bonapartii  (Larus  Philadelphia) 

1,  Male;  2,  Female;  3,  Young 
Havell  CCCXX1V  21  x  16%;  53.3  x  42.5 


The  Bonaparte’s  Gull  breeds  in  northwestern  Canada  and  Alaska;  it  migrates 
through  eastern  North  America  to  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  few  winter 
as  far  north  as  the  Great  Lakes  and  southern  New  England.  It  can  be  seen  in 
North  Carolina  except  during  the  breeding  season  and  is  the  smallest  and  dain¬ 
tiest  of  gulls  seen  in  the  state.  “On  the  water  it  floats  with  marked  buoyancy,  and 
in  the  air  flies  lightly  with  the  careless  grace  of  a  tern.  In  the  far  Northwest,  where 
in  summer  its  nests  are  placed  on  trees  and  stumps,  it  flies  and  dips  over  the 
neighboring  muskeg  swamps  or  prairies,  capturing  insects  on  the  wing.  When 
after  the  breeding  season  it  comes  eastward  to  the  salt  waters,  its  food  changes 
to  minnows  with  occasionally  a  crustacean  or  a  marine  worm”  (Birds  of  North 
Carolina,  p.  182). 


All  three  birds  in  this  plate  were  drawn  separately;  then  Audubon  pasted  them 
onto  a  background  and  filled  in  the  tail  and  lower  body  of  the  bird  at  center.  The 
young  gull  in  the  foreground  probably  dates  from  after  1830;  the  adult  birds 
were  probably  painted  in  Louisiana  about  1821. 
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22.  Louisiana  Tanager  and  Scarlet  Tanager 

(Western  Tanager  and  Scarlet  Tanager) 

Tanagra  ludoviciana  and  Tanagra  rubra  (Piranga  ludoviciana 
and  Piranga  olivacea) 

1,  2  Louisiana  Males;  3,  Scarlet  Male;  4,  Scarlet  Female 
Havell  CCCLIV  19%  x  12%;  49.8  x  31.5 


The  scarlet  tanager  breeds  from  southern  Canada  to  the  mountains  of  South 
Carolina  and  winters  in  South  America;  in  North  Carolina  it  is  mainly  migratory, 
although  it  may  be  resident  in  the  mountains  in  the  summer.  The  western 
tanager  breeds  from  Canada  south  to  the  mountains  of  California,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico  south  to  Guatemala;  it  rarely  occurs  in  North  Carolina.  These  two 
birds  —  the  scarlet  tanager  of  the  east,  with  its  scarlet  body  and  black  wings  and 
tail;  and  the  western,  with  its  golden  body  and  scarlet  hood,  black  tail,  and  black, 
white-barred  wings  —  are  two  of  America’s  most  beautiful  and  colorful.  The 
coloring  of  the  females  of  the  two  (a  delicate  yellow,  with  olive-green  back, 
wings,  and  tail)  is  somewhat  similar,  although  the  female  western  tanager  has 
two  distinctive  wing  bars.  Both  species  are  mainly  insectivorous  with  a  marked 
fondness  for  caterpillars,  beetles,  weevils,  and  gypsy  moths;  thus  they  may  be 
considered  economic  as  well  as  aesthetic  assets. 


Audubon’s  experience  with  tanagers  may  have  been  limited,  since  he  relied 
heavily  on  his  colleagues  for  information  pertaining  to  these  birds.  The  two 
males  at  top  are  western  tanagers  supplied  by  Dr.  Townsend;  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  scarlet  tanagers  ( numbers  3  and  4)  were  collected  by  Audubon.  . . .  The 
painting  was  done  in  Charleston  in  the  winter  of  1 836-37;  Maria  Martin  drew  the 
red-bay  (Persea  borbonia),  also  called  sweet-bay  or  laurel-tree. 
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23.  Ruff-necked  Humming-bird  (Rufous  Hummingbird) 
Trochilus  rufus  (Selasphorus  rufus) 

1,  2,  Males;  3,  Female  and  nest 
Havell  CCCLXX1X  19%  x  12%;  49.8  x  31.5 


The  rufous  hummingbird  breeds  from  Oregon  and  southwest  Montana  north 
into  Canada.  In  the  spring  it  migrates  through  the  valleys  of  the  Pacific 
states  and  in  autumn  throughout  the  mountains  of  the  entire  United  States.  It  is 
rare,  but  probably  regular,  in  winter  along  the  Gulf  Coast  from  Louisiana  to 
northwest  Florida.  The  smallest  of  all  birds,  hummingbirds  are  limited  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Most  of  the  nearly  five  hundred  species  are  found  in 
Central  and  South  America.  In  the  western  United  States  there  are  thirteen 
species;  in  the  East,  only  one:  the  ruby-throated  hummingbird.  All  species 
feed  while  hovering;  their  wing  motion  is  so  rapid  as  to  appear  a  blur,  and 
they  can  also  fly  backwards. 


Thomas  Nuttall,  a  botanist  and  ornithologist,  sent  Audubon  specimens  of  these 
tiny  birds  from  the  West.  The  male,  Nuttall  wrote,  is  “like  a  breathing  gem,  or 
magic  carbuncle  of  glowing  fire,  stretching  out  its  gorgeous  ruff,  as  if  to  emulate 
the  sun  itself  in  splendor.”  Audubon  painted  two  males  (at  top)  and  a  female 
perched  on  her  nest,  which  Nuttall  sent  along  as  well.  . . .  The  painting  was 
made  in  Charleston  in  the  winter  of  1836-37,  while  Audubon  was  staging  there, 
at  the  home  of  his  friend  John  Bachman.  Audubon  gave  drawing  lessons  to 
Maria  Martin,  Bachman’s  sister-in-law,  and  she  provided  many  of  the  habitats 
for  the  artist’s  later  paintings.  Miss  Martin  drew  the  hummingbirds’ nest  and  the 
blooming  spider-flower  (Cleome  houtteana). 
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24.  Trumpeter  Swan 

Cygnus  buccinator  (Olor  buccinator) 

Adult 

Havell  CCCCV1  24%  x  38;  62.9  x  96.5 


The  trumpeter  swan,  the  largest  swan  and  the  largest  American  waterfowl,  not 
too  long  ago  was  close  to  extinction.  In  1924  when  it  was  put  on  the  protected 
list,  it  is  estimated  there  were  only  about  fifty  birds  left.  It  is  now  increasing  in 
Yellowstone  Park,  the  Red  Rocks  Lake,  Montana,  and  in  parts  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  While  the  more  familiar  mute  swan’s  neck  is  curved,  the  trumpeter 
swan  holds  its  neck  straight  up.  The  name  derives  from  its  call,  a  loud,  low 
pitched  trumpeting. 


Hauell’s  engraving  of  this  trumpeter  swan . . .  shows  the  bird  swimming  through 
the  water  and  reaching  for  an  insect  floating  nearby.  Executed  on  paper  with  a 
watermark  date  of  1836,  Audubon’s  painting  was  probably  done  in  that  year  or 
in  1837.  Audubon  wrote:  . .  you  must  observe  them  when  they  are  not  aware 
of  your  proximity,  and  as  they  glide  over  the  waters  of  some  secluded  inland 
pond.  On  such  occasions,  the  neck  . . .  moves  in  graceful  curves,  now  bent  for¬ 
ward,  now  inclined  backwards  over  the  body.  Now  with  an  extended  scooping 
movement  the  head  becomes  immersed  for  a  moment,  and  with  a  sudden  ef¬ 
fort  a  flood  of  water  is  thrown  over  the  back  and  wings . . .  rolling  off  in  sparkling 
globules,  like  so  many  large  pearls. . . .  Imagine,  Reader,  that  a  flock  of  fifty 
Swans  are  thus  sporting  before  you,  as  they  have  more  than  once  been  in  my 
sight,  and  you  will  feel,  as  I  have  felt,  more  happy  and  void  of  care  than  1  can 
describe.  ” 
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25.  American  Flamingo 

Phoenicopterus  ruber 

Male.  1,  Profile  view  of  bill  at  its  greatest  extension; 

2,  Superior  front  view  of  upper  mandible;  3,  Interior  front 
view  of  upper  mandible;  4,  Inferior  front  view  of  lower 
mandible;  5,  Interior  front  view  of  lower  mandible 
with  the  tongue  in;  6,  Profile  view  of  tongue;  7,  Superior 
front  view  of  tongue;  8,  Inferior  front  view  of  tongue; 

9,  Perpendicular  front  view  of  the  foot  fully  expanded 
Havell  CCCCXXXI  38  x  24%;  96.5  x  63.2 


The  range  of  the  flamingo  is  the  Atlantic  coast  of  tropical  and  subtropical  Ameri¬ 
ca  from  the  Bahamas  and  Yucatan  to  Brazil.  Formerly  a  regular  winter  visitor  in 
the  vast  shoals  at  the  extremity  of  Florida,  its  presence  there  today  is  a  rare  oc¬ 
currence.  These  rose-pink  wading  birds  are  as  tall  as  the  great  blue  heron,  but 
much  more  slender.  In  flight  the  neck  is  fully  extended,  the  long  legs  trail  behind, 
and  the  wings  show  black  areas.  The  birds  at  Hialeah  Race  Track  and  the  Bok 
Sanctuary  are  captives.  It  is  said  in  the  first  years  of  captivity  at  Hialeah  the  birds 
were  pale  pink  and  raised  no  young;  now  with  improved  diet,  they  nest  each 
year,  and  their  faded  plumage  has  returned  to  its  normal  bright  rose-red. 


Audubon  saw  several  flocks  of  American  flamingos  in  the  Florida  Keys  in  1832, 
and  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  obtain  a  specimen  from  which  he  could 
make  a  painting.  While  in  London,  he  wrote  repeatedly  to  his  friend  Bachman  in 
Charleston  asking  for  one.  On  August  14,  1837,  he  wrote:  “P.S.  Pray  send  us 
whatever  Captain  Coste  may  have  collected  for  me  round  the  Floridas;  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  also  have  some  flamingos  from  Matenzas  for  me Then, 
on  October  31 ,  he  wrote  again:  “As  to  flamingos  their  Eggs  &c  I  fear  this  is  up  for 
me;  and  this  proves  to  me  now  that  1  was  a  great  fool  not  to  have  gone  to  Cuba, 
or  sent  a  person  there  expressly. — ”  On  December  28  of  that  year,  he  insisted 
once  more,  “When  will  the  flamingos  come???”  Fie  finally  obtained  specimens 
from  Cuba  and  made  this  drawing  in  London  in  1838. 
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